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consideration ot methods of extending the 
use of the library by the public? 

6. Is it as easy to secure transfer of 
credit from one school to another as it 
should be? 

Information on the following subjects 
connected with library school work has 
been collected, reported on and discussed 
in our meetings. 

1. The cost of library scliools and a 
rough analysis of their expenditures. 

2. Specialization among library schools. 

3. Book selection as a course in library 
schools. 



4. The method of revising students' 
work. 

5. Efficiency of administration In libra- 
ry schools. 

6. Non-essentials in our library school 
courses. 

7. Certain pedagogical problems con- 
nected with our library school instruction. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, Corinne Ba- 
con; Secretary, Julia A. Hopkins; Pro- 
gram committee, Mary W. Plummer, Alice 
S. Tyler, Frank K. Walter. 



PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 



The government documents round table 
was called together at 8:15 p. m., June 
26th, by George S. Godard, state librarian 
of Connecticut, chairman of the committee 
on public documents. Mr. F. W. Schenk, 
law librarian of the University of Chicago, 
was asked to serve as secretary. 

The chairman, after brief introductory 
remarks relating to the progress which 
had been made in the matter of printing, 
binding, labeling and distributing public 
documents, both national and state, intro- 
duced Miss Mary A. Hartwell, assistant 
chief cataloger in the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, who 
read a paper prepared by Superintendent 
of Documents Prank C. Wallace, stating 
his position upon the many questions and 
resolutions suggested at previous confer- 
ences of the American Library Association 
relative to the distribution, indexing, as- 
signment of volume numbers, and publica- 
tion of daily bulletins by the document 
office. 

Mr. Wallace's paper follows: 

PAPER BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 

I regret the necessity of being compelled 
to adopt this means of addressing your As- 
sociation, as I feel a better understanding 
could be had of what we are trying to do 



for the libraries if it were possible for this 
office to be represented at your conference. 
I have read with much interest the pro- 
ceedings of your last conference, and a 
part of my paper will endeavor to explain 
some of the questions which were dis- 
cussed and made the subject of resolutions. 

Distribution of Bills and Other Publica- 
tions Now Withheld From Distribu- 
tion to the Libraries. 

There is no doubt but that some 
libraries, even under the present liberal 
distribution of government publications, 
fail to receive everything they should, and 
I am thoroughly In accord with the opinion 
expressed during your discussion that 
means should be provided to enable the 
libraries to receive those publications of a 
public character that are now withheld 
from distribution. It is gratifying to note 
that in Senator Smoot's printing bill, which 
has been reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress, there are provisions intended to sup- 
ply remedies for certain existing condi- 
tions. 

Section 65, paragraph 1, to which I refer, 
provides that a sufficient number of copies 
of those publications of Congress which do 
not bear a congressional number, including 
the committee publications now withheld 
from distribution to depositories and those 
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printed elsewhere than at the government 
printing office, shall be supplied to the 
libraries. It is also worded so as to pre- 
vent the departments from withholding 
some of their publications from the de- 
positories. 

The printing committee no doubt had in 
mind when this provision was framed that, 
under the provisions of the existing law, 
too much discretion is given the depart- 
ments, with the result that, contrary to the 
spirit of the printing law, libraries are be- 
ing deprived of certain classes of publica- 
tions that are really of a public character. 

The question as to the best method to be 
employed in the distribution of bills is not 
so easy of solution. It would not be prac- 
ticable for this office to attempt to carry 
even a limited supply, as the work in- 
volved in storing them in an accessible 
manner would involve an expenditure that 
I do not believe could be justified by the 
results. 

During the 62d Congress there were In- 
troduced 28,870 House bills and 8,589 Sen- 
ate bills, and you can readily see that to 
handle an adequate stock of all those bills 
would be considerable ot an undertaking. 
At the present time the only distributing 
agencies for copies of bills are the House 
and Senate document rooms at the capitol, 
but, although they sometimes furnish bills 
on request, the copies they receive are not 
intended for general public distribution. It 
seems to me that the solution supplied in 
your suggestion, that the text of all public 
bills upon which committee reports are 
made should be printed with the reports, 
is the most logical one that has ever been 
presented, but it would not be practicable 
to include also the testimony taken at hear- 
ings held by the committees, for in many 
cases the testimony would fill several large 
volumes. Besides, section 65, already re- 
ferred to, provides that the libraries shall 
receive such hearings. Of course this sec- 
tion is not yet law, but we are permitted 
to hope that It may become so. 

This is desirable from more than one 
point of view. It is often the case that 
committee reports refer to sections of the 



bill under consideration by number with- 
out quoting the language. In such cases 
the report may be unintelligible to any 
reader who has not a copy of the bill be- 
fore him. In fact, nearly all committee re- 
ports not accompanied by the bills to 
which they relate may properly be classed 
as incomplete and imperfect publications. 

The question of cost involved in printing 
the text of bills as appendixes to the com- 
mittee reports upon them is not serious. 
While the number of bills introduced in 
Congress and receiving a first print is 
prodigious, and the cost of printing them 
in 14-point type with as many white lines 
as type lines is tremendous, it must be re- 
membered that only a very small percent- 
age of the bills introduced ever get so far 
as a committee report, and of these a con- 
siderable number are already printed with 
the reports by order of the committees, 
and the cost of printing the remainder in 
solid 8-point Is so very much less than the 
cost of printing them in the extended bill 
form that It is almost negligible. 

I do not think it is too late for the As- 
sociation to submit to the joint committee 
on printing an amendment providing for 
the printing of the text of bills and resolu- 
tions as appendixes to the committee re- 
ports upon them. The pending bill may 
not pass, or may be extensively amended 
before passage, or may' not be acted upon 
at the present special session, but I con- 
sider it probable that a general printing 
law of some kind will be enacted at a com- 
paratively early day, and that the Ameri- 
can Library Association may, by proper ef- 
fort, secure the incorporation in it of the 
desired provision for the printing of the 
text of bills with the committee reports. 

Reasons Why Catalogs and Indexes Cannot 
Be Issued More Promptly 

The need for the prompt issue of the 
catalogs Is thoroughly appreciated, as we 
understand they are the only means of in- 
formation the general public have for 
knowing what the United States govern- 
ment is publishing. 
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The Monthly Catalog Is required to show 
what documents have been published dur- 
ing a month. Evidently, therefore, its 
compilation cannot be completed until 
after the close of the month. The com- 
pilation, however, is always completed 
within three or four days after the month 
closes. Sometimes the printing does not 
follow as quickly as one would like. This 
may seem strange to libraries, to whom the 
Monthly Catalog is perhaps the most Im- 
portant of all the public documents. If, 
however, they were in Washington they 
would soon realize that there are several 
other government concerns, some of them 
larger and more exacting than the public 
documents office. There is one known as 
the Congress of the United States, which 
calls for thousands of pages of printing 
where the documents office calls for one, 
and which, when it calls for the right of 
way in the government printing office (or 
anywhere else), is able to get it. The 
printing of the document office receives 
every consideration in the government 
printing office which it is possible to give, 
but it cannot command the right of way 
over Congress, the White House, or the 
cabinet. 

It has been a long time since the 
Monthly Catalog has failed to be mailed 
during the month following its date, often 
by the middle of the month. It is to be 
noted, also, that its information is quite 
different from that of "press notices." It 
enters only documents that have been ac- 
tually received, and its descriptions are 
minute and accurate. In its preliminary 
pages it gives such advance information of 
forthcoming documents as can be officially 
secured and vouched for. There is a habit 
in some government offices of giving the 
newspaper reporters information of pro- 
posed publications before the copy is ready 
for the printer, and sometimes before pen 
has been put to paper. Plans thus prema- 
turely announced are subject to change 
and the advance notice may thus mislead 
the reader. Readers of the Monthly Catalog 
are not thus misled. 



The superintendent of documents is con- 
fident that those librarians who keep well 
informed recognize his purpose to do 
everything for the great library interests 
of the country that the limitations of the 
law and the executive pressure upon his 
and other administrative offices for econ- 
omy make possible. 

The main cause for delay in the prepara- 
tion of the copy for the document catalogs 
and indexes is that publications are or- 
dered printed as documents that do not 
materialize until long after the close of 
the Congress to which they have been as- 
signed, thus making it necessary to delay 
publication of the catalog and indexes un- 
til sufficient information can be obtained 
for making the entry. 

It is hardly necessary to explain why 
the document catalog is being issued in 
one volume to cover the entire Congress 
instead of at the close of each regular ses- 
sion, as provided by law, because a very 
complete and detailed explanation has 
been given in several of the annual re- 
ports. It is evident our explanation has 
been considered satisfactory by the print- 
ing committee, as the new printing bill 
provides for the document catalog to cover 
a whole Congress. 

I will also refrain from a long discourse 
as to why the work on the catalogs has 
been behind, as I know the librarians are 
only interested as to the promptness in the 
printing of these bibliographical aids in the 
future. The copy for the 61st Congress 
catalog will be ready for the printer some- 
time during the coming summer and that 
for the 62d Congress before the adjourn- 
ment of the 63d Congress, which will be as 
near as it will be possible to issue this 
catalog after the period covered. 

This leaves it to the Monthly Catalog 
and the Document Index to bridge the gap 
and supply the current information from 
one Document Catalog to another, which, 
although not as complete and as compre- 
hensive as the Document Catalog, serve as 
excellent substitutes during the interim. 
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Assignment of Volume Numbers to the 
Congressional Series 

There is probably no question concern- 
ing public documents to which this office 
has given more consideration than the de- 
vising of a plan by wliich it would be pos- 
sible to assign the volume numbers to the 
congressional series as soon as the docu- 
ments are printed. 

There are two very material advantages 
to be gained, were it possible to solve this 
question; one that of eliminating the ne- 
cessity for the public printer to supply 
storage room for these documents and re- 
ports prior to the preparation of the 
schedule; and the other that the work of 
the librarians in cataloging these docu- 
ments and reports would be greatly fa- 
cilitated by having all of the necessary in- 
formation at the time the publication was 
cataloged. The greatest handicap to a 
solution of this problem is the lack of in- 
formation concerning the publications 
which have not been printed and to which 
document numbers have been assigned. 
Even now, after the session is closed, we 
are compelled to hold up the schedule for 
weeks and sometimes months to learn the 
title, paging, and other necessary informa- 
tion regarding certain publications to 
which numbers have been assigned, but 
which are not printed. 

At the present time in preparing the 
schedule, we endeavor to maintain a 
numerical arrangement in binding the 
Senate and House Reports after having 
classified them as public or private in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the print- 
ing law. The Senate documents are 
brought together first by subject and then 
by number, but, with the House documents, 
on account of the introduction in this 
series of all the annual and serial publica- 
tions, an effort is made to preserve, as far 
as possible, a departmental and subject ar- 
rangement. 

It might be well to explain at this point 
that, although the only volumes distributed 
to the libraries now as numbered congres- 
sional publications are those of which Con- 



gress is the author, and of these there are 
consequently no other editions, the sched- 
ules and index must of necessity, on ac- 
count of the wording of the law at the 
present time, be made to cover a complete 
numbered set still provided for the ex- 
clusive use of Congress. 

There is about only one way to accom- 
plish the numbering of the volumes as 
soon as printed under the present law, and 
that is by disregarding entirely any sort 
of an arrangement and assigning the next 
open volume number as the documents and 
reports appear. Of course, the index would 
furnish the key to these miscellaneous vol- 
umes. Such a plan is now being consid- 
ered by us, and it is hoped that before July 
1 some plan can be devised which will per- 
mit of a more prompt shipment of the 
documents and reports to the libraries. 
Publication of a Daily Bulletin 
The resolution of the Association passed 
at Pasadena, May, 1911, favoring the publi- 
cation of a daily or weekly bulletin of the 
document issues by the superintendent of 
documents, has not been forgotten or over- 
looked, but up to the present time the 
project appears no more feasible than it 
did at the beginning. 

The documents office has not the au- 
thority of initiative except to a very 
limited extent. Its activities are all pre- 
scribed and defined by law. It is from the 
law that the superintendent of documents 
derives his authority to compile and pub- 
lish the Monthly Catalog, the Document 
Index, the Document Catalog, and the 
series of price lists. It would hardly be 
proper or prudent for him to begin the is- 
sue of another periodical without first ask- 
ing the permissive or directory action of 
Congress. Asking does not always mean 
getting. Legislation concerning the docu- 
ment service has been found heretofore 
somewhat slow and difficult in the secur- 
ing. I do not feel that I could predict with 
any confidence that legislation authorizing 
a daily or weekly bulletin could be secured 
at all. 

If it could, an appropriation to make it 
operative would be needed, because it • is 
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not practicable tor the members of the 
present cataloging force to undertake any 
new work. They are working under high 
pressure to bring the Document Catalog up 
to date and to keep the Document Index 
and, the Monthly Catalog there. 

The embarrassment caused librarians by 
calls for documents which have been no- 
ticed in the newspapers but not yet an- 
nounced in the Monthly Catalog is not so 
much due to delay of the Monthly Catalog 
as to premature announcement in the 
newspapers. It is the practice of various 
government bureaus to pass along to the 
newspaper men information of new publi- 
cations as soon as they are sent to press 
or even sooner. Of course readers of the 
nevt'spapers assume that the documents no- 
ticed are already available for sale or dis- 
tribution, whereas the fact is that various 
causes may tie up the documents in press 
for months or even years. The most 
prolific cause of such delays is changes — 
changes in "copy," changes in "proof," 
changes even to the substitution of en- 
tirely new matter after a first draft has 
been put in type. The number and extent 
of such changes in printing the public docu- 
ments are almost unbelievable, and they 
are of course highly embarrassing to the 
libraries and to the public when premature 
announcement of the forthcoming issue of 
the delayed document has been made. 

If the publishing bureaus could be in- 
duced to withhold information of new docu- 
ments until such documents had been ac- 
tually printed, bound, and delivered, the 
embarrassment experienced by librarians 
would be obviated. It Is hardly practicable, 
however, for the superintendent of docu- 
ments to make any suggestion in the mat- 
ter to the publishing oifices. Some of them 
at least would be likely to resent such a 
suggestion from him as being meddlesome 
and out of his sphere. As to whether such 
suggestion from the American Library As- 
sociation would be welcomed or heeded, I 
do not venture to express an opinion. 

Premature announcements are not al- 
ways accurate. The announced publications 
are often changed in the making, and 



sometimes are not published at all. 

Of course, the Monthly Catalog, being an 
official document and an accurate one, can- 
not take any chances on premature an- 
nouncements. All of its entries stand for 
documents actually received, carefully ex- 
amined, and their origin fully inquired 
into. This is not work to be hastily done. 
Sometimes a surprising amount of time 
and trouble are expended in finding out 
whether a document belongs in some 
series, whether it is the beginning or end- 
ing of that series; if the latter, then 
whether the same subject or subjects are 
to be pursued in some other series, and the 
variety of similar details which libraries 
and collectors should have, and for which 
they look to the documents office, because 
in too many cases such particulars cannot 
be ascertained by examination of the docu- 
ment itself. 

A month is the shortest time in which 
such matters can be sifted out and brought 
into orderly catalog form. Lists issued at 
any shorter intervals must necessarily be 
memoranda rather than catalogs, and the 
work done on them must be performed 
again in a more orderly manner for the 
official monthly, annual, and biennial cata- 
logs. 

Explanation of Section 8 of the Legislative 

Appropriation Act Centralizing the 

Distribution in the Office of tPie 

Superintendent of Documents 

The long cherished hope for a central 
distributing office has been realized nom- 
inally, but the provisions of law creating it, 
I am sorry to say, correct only the evils 
that existed from a mechanical standpoint, 
in that they prevent the double hauling 
and wrapping that were necessary prior to 
the change. There remain as many dis- 
tributing agencies as before, as the au- 
thority to distribute the publications con- 
signed to this office continues with the is- 
suing office. The libraries have been af- 
forded no relief, because now, as before, if 
a dozen selected pamphlets are wanted, it 
may mean the writing to about as many 
different places. This is a rather difficult 
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proceeding, as most persons are unfamiliar 
witli the machinery of the government and 
are frequently in doubt whom to address to 
secure the desired publications. The de- 
partments have always been rather reluct- 
ant to relinquish control of the distribution 
of their documents, and the new printing 
bill, should it be enacted as it now reads, 
would give back to them even the mailing 
of the daily miscellaneous requests. 

Instead of providing for such a step 
backward, it is the opinion of this office 
that a provision should be inserted that 
would discontinue entirely the free distri- 
bution by the departments (except to col- 
laborators and sufficient copies for official 
use), and would permit the superintendent 
of documents to supply free copies to pub- 
lic libraries and sell copies to the public at 
a nominal cost. 

At the present time the departments 
have only a limited supply, which results 
in a few applicants obtaining free what 
others have to pay for. 

There is probably not a librarian who 
hasn't experienced the inconvenience of 
the present arrangement, as it is a daily 
occurrence for us to have to refer their re- 
quests to the issuing office or quote the 
prices. 

Need for Co-Operation on the Part of the 

Librarians to Improve the Publication 

and Distribution Methods of 

Government Publications 

The most striking example of the need 
for co-operation is that we are today fight- 
ing for certain reforms in the methods of 
publication that were asked for sixteen 
years ago. 

The first superintendent of documents 
had hardly entered upon the duties of the 
office before he recognized the faulty 
methods of publication and distribution 
which he well knew served only to prevent 
the public document from occupying the 
position its general standard of efficiency 
warranted. 

It is hard to understand why the untir- 
ing efforts of those interested in promoting 
the use of the public document have been 



practically ignored when you stop to think 
of the annual cost in compilation, printing, 
and distribution. 

We all know that every conceivable sub- 
ject is treated in the public documents, and 
when we think of their value to the his- 
torian, student, and public in general, it is 
hard to understand why any obstacles 
should be put in the way of making them 
readily accessible and encouraging the li- 
brarians to give them the proper place on 
their shelves. 

Now, as to the faulty methods which ob- 
tain in the publication of the public docu- 
ments, very little has been accomplished 
in the way of reform. That the present 
methods cause needless expense in me- 
chanical production and needless difficul- 
ties in their use, there is no question. Chief 
of these faulty methods is that of reprint- 
ing the same book several times under dif- 
ferent numbers and titles. I do not men- 
tion this as a new discovery, because 
every superintendent of documents has en- 
deavored to have the law changed to elimi- 
nate from the congressional series those 
publications of which a departmental edi- 
tion is printed. 

One edition for one book is the only 
logical manner of issuing government pub- 
lications, and the Smoot bill which has 
again been introduced goes a long way 
towards correcting the present evil. 

Section 45 provides that all publications 
of which there is a department edition 
printed, except the annual reports of the 
executive departments, shall not be num- 
bered in the congressional series, and sec- 
tion 65 provides that all copies additional 
to the original order of the department 
should be identical with those ordered by 
the department. 

We are seriously opposed to the excep- 
tion of the annual reports, and with the 
hopes of eliminating any exceptions we 
have just written the Senate committee on 
printing as follows: 

"No reason is known to this office why 
the annual reports of the executive depart- 
ments and independent offices should be 
excepted from the operation of the salu- 
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tary provision that departmental publica- 
tions shall not be printed a second time 
with changes to indicate (erroneously) 
that they are documents emanating from 
Congress. 

"The reasons which have induced the 
prohibition of second and varying prints of 
department publications generally, apply 
with at least equal force to the annual re- 
ports, which are the most distinctively and 
obviously departmental of all departmental 
issues. They are so distinctive that it is 
safe to say they are always known and 
called for by their departmental designa- 
tions, never by their congressional num- 
bers. Everybody knows at once what is 
meant by War Department Report, 1912, 
but nobody knows offhand what is meant 
by House Document 929, 62d Congress, 3d 
session. There is nothing whatever to in- 
dicate that these two designations mean 
the same publication, which is really not a 
House document at all, but a publication 
of the executive and not of the legislative 
branch of the government. And, of course, 
the same is true of the annual reports of 
all the executive ofHcials. 

"The addition of congressional document 
numbers to executive reports adds nothing 
to their value or to their accessibility. The 
second set of designations is merely con- 
fusing and troublesome. To spend money 
on such a second print is to spend it only 
to buy harm instead of good. 

"The numerous and conclusive consider- 
ations which have been sufiicient to place 
in the bill the prohibition of the second 
and superfluous editions of other depart- 
mental publications apply with at least 
equal if not even greater force to annual 
reports, and to except them from the gen- 
eral prohibition seems therefore illogical 
and contradictory and a long step toward 
defeating the proposed reform and the 
economies which it is intended to promote. 

"If it is not desirable to protect the an- 
nual reports from the waste and confusion 
of .double editions, then it is hard to see 
why any publications should be so pro- 
tected. The annual reports, so numerous, 
so important, so certain to be continuously 



issued for all time to come, are 'the very 
head and front of the offending' in the 
double printing abuse, and with them the 
reform should begin. 

"To except the annual reports seems to 
amount to discrediting if not to virtually 
abandoning the whole reform — the most 
vital of all reforms in connection with the 
public printing, that of permitting but one 
edition for each publication, by which it 
may always be known and identified and 
kept free from confusion with others." 

There is no question that the librarians 
are in sympathy with what we are trying 
to do, so now is the time to join forces and 
make every effort to have this bill embody 
the necessary provisions to correct all ex- 
isting evils. 

The librarians must give the movement 
impetus, and we believe if sufficient organ- 
ized effort is directed in the proper chan- 
nels good results will be bound to follow. 

Mr. Wallace's paper was received with 
enthusiasm because it showed his close 
and intimate knowledge of matters per- 
taining to the publication and distribution 
of documents. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, all through 
which expressions of appreciation were 
made concerning the service which had 
been rendered by the document office in 
recent years towards prompt and efficient 
distribution of publications delivered to 
that office. 

Miss Hartwell, informally representing 
the superintendent of documents, an- 
swered many questions relative to the 
serial numbers on government documents 
and urged if consistent with the policy of 
the American Library Association that ac- 
tion be taken suggesting to Congress that 
annual reports now listed in the congres- 
sional set of documents be omitted inas- 
much as they are not now in the depository 
set and such omission would facilitate the 
publication of the Documentary Index. 

The discussion also brought out the con- 
census of opinion that the libraries would 
be more satisfactorily served if all publi- 
cations were sent out under the direction 
of the superintendent of documents. 
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Henry J. Carr, librarian of the Scranton 
public library; Miss Edith E. Clarke of 
Syracuse University, and Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, state librarian of Rhode Island, were 
appointed a special committee to prepare 
a suitable resolution of thanks to Mr. Wal- 
lace for his excellent paper and to draft 
suitable resolutions to be submitted to the 
Council for its approval, urging that the 
recomm.endations in Mr. Wallace's paper 
relative to publication and distribution of 
documents be approved by the American 
Library Association, this committee to re- 
port at an adjourned meeting of the ses- 
sion to be held at 12:15 p. m. on Friday. 

The second paper of the evening, pre- 
pared by Mr. FRANCIS A. CRANDALL of 
Washington, D. C, on certain phases of the 
public document question, in his absence 
was read by Charles P. D. Belden, state 
librarian of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Crandall's paper (in part) here fol- 
lows: 

PROPOSING AN EXECUTIVE GAZETTE 

The committee on department methods, 
known to the public as the Keep commis- 
sion, was the agency through which, about 
seven years ago, President Roosevelt 
hoped to reorganize and energize the gov- 
ernment service in Washington. 

The Keep commission organized for 
helpers twelve so-called assistant com- 
mittees, their total membership being 
about seventy, all supposed to be experts 
in the several branches of inquiry assigned 
to them. 

On one of these assistant committees, 
the one on "The organization of editorial 
work and an official gazette," the writer 
had the honor to serve. 

We held more than one hundred meet- 
ings, and examined as witnesses almost if 
not quite every man and woman who had 
any official relation with the work of pre- 
paring manuscripts for printing. We 
learned after a while that the President 
wanted an official gazette, and expected us 
to devise the means of creating it. 1 think 
that nearly all the members from the start 
deemed the scheme impracticable and 



chimerical. It became clear that it would 
be a costly enterprise, and we could not 
find any department that had the money 
for it. 

Soon after this Mr. Keep left Washing- 
ton, and the Keep commission, though 
nominally still living, dwindled rapidly, 
and brought forth little if any more fruit. 

The members of the assistant com- 
mittees were left stranded, with desks full 
of unprinted manuscripts as the only re- 
sults of their prolonged labors. Prom one 
of these desks I have withdrawn the report 
of a subcommittee of the assistant com- 
mittee on the organization of editorial 
work and an official gazette. Though it was 
written half a dozen years ago, it seems 
that an element of interest yet remains in 
its proposal for the publication, as an al- 
ternative to the impracticable official ga- 
zette, of an executive gazette. This pro- 
posal has not had any exploitation what- 
ever. 

In the hope that it may in this way be 
brought to the general notice of persons in- 
terested in the methods of publication and 
preservation of the historical records of 
the government it is now offered for the 
consideration of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

The London Gazette, which is the model 
most generally thought of when the term 
official gazette is used, was begun in 1665, 
and may be looked upon as a survival of 
the pre-newspaper age, for though there 
were newspapers before the Gazette, they 
bore little resemblance to what we now 
know by that name, and the daily press — 
the significant part of the press of our day 
— was not born till a generation later. We 
may assume that when the Gazette was be- 
gun its semi-weekly issues were sufficient 
to carry all the official information that the 
government of that day wished to offer to 
its subjects. But this long since ceased to 
be true. The English government now has 
a host of publications which do not appear 
in either of the three Gazettes — London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin — of the United 
Kingdom, nor in any of the multitude of 
gazettes which are issued in the various 
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British dependencies, from Canada and 
Australia to Borneo and the Andaman Isl- 
ands. The country has outgrown the Lon- 
don Gazette, and by Its growth has been 
forced into that specialization and subdi- 
vision of its official publications which we 
see even more notably in our own country. 
No doubt for the Andaman Islands a 
monthly gazette covers the whole ground, 
everything being printed in it and no oc- 
casion being found for any other official 
publication whatever. This may be true 
of many small countries, but it is not con- 
ceivable for a great and growing country 
like ours. 

The specialization of official publications 
seems to be an inevitable result of the 
growth of public interests and the public 
service. By recent methods documents 
are printed relating to special branches of 
the public service and sent only to those 
employed in such branches. Economy of 
both time and labor as well as economy in 
printing are thus promoted. This subdi- 
vision is carried out with much minute- 
ness. The Daily Bulletin of the Railway 
Mail Service, relating solely to the affairs 
which its title indicates, is printed in 
Washington in an edition of 1,500 copies 
and supplied to all offices in the depart- 
ment and sent out to the different division 
superintendents throughout the country. 
These superintendents extract from It the 
matters which affect their divisions and 
redistribute these parts to their subordi- 
nates in general orders. Thus everybody 
in the postal service gets that information 
and those orders which he needs and he 
does not get and consequently does not 
waste any time upon that information and 
those orders which he does not need. The 
hydrographic office's weekly,' Notice to 
Mariners, containing only the latest infor- 
mation as to aids and hindrances to navi- 
gation, would seem to be a sufficiently 
specialized publication to be supplied to 
sailors without further ado. Part of the 
edition is issued in the complete form, but 
economy and efficiency are further pro- 
moted by additional subdivision. The 
weekly publication, not a large one to be- 



gin with, is split into many parts, often a 
dozen or a score, and one of these leaflets 
is supplied to the mariner who needs in- 
formation as to those waters only into 
which his own voyage will carry him. The 
Yearbook of Agriculture, the Annual Re- 
ports of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Museum, the American Historical 
Association, the Chief of Engineers, the 
Chief of Ordnance, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and other publications which are 
made up of distinct papers or chapters that 
permit of separate publication, are split up 
and each chapter or paper printed in a 
pamphlet by itself, so that the authors and 
others who ask for copies of special pa- 
pers may have these alone and the cost of 
supplying them with whole volumes thus 
be saved. Even pamphlets of moderate 
size, like the bulletins of the Department 
of Agriculture which report the proceed- 
ings of the conventions of official agricul- 
tural chemists, economic entomologists, 
and other bodies of government specialists, 
are split into fascicules with which the 
popular demand for information on special 
parts of the work of these scientific bodies 
may be met at least cost. 

Any publication, by whatever name or in 
whatever form, which undertook to include 
all of these and the other and almost in- 
numerable specialized publications of the 
government, and to have Itself supplied to 
all who now receive the existing publica- 
tions, would of necessity be of enormous 
bulk and be printed in an enormous edi- 
tion, and it seems to your committee that it 
must break down of its own weight. We 
think it absolutely essential to the success 
of an official gazette that all of these 
specialized class publications should be 
most rigorously excluded from its pages. 
Specialization seems to be a natural and 
proper development of the public printing, 
and it would hardly be practicable, or wise 
if practicable, to arrest it. 

For these reasons, your committee, in 
casting about for material which might 
properly and usefully be carried in an of- 
ficial gazette, should one be issued, has en- 
deavored to choose that only which is of 
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interest to all classes and not alone to any 
one class, whether In or out of the public 
service. The list which represents the 
judgment of the committee in this respect 
is still very long. We have not suggested 
the discontinuance of any publication on 
account of its inclusion in a gazette, be- 
cause in all the letters we have received 
from public officials, and all the questions 
we have asked them, we have not yet 
found one who is of opinion that any publi- 
cation now existing can be superseded by 
publication in a gazette without injury to 
the public service. 

Opinion among officials as to a gazette is 
radically divided, the number for and 
against appearing to be about equal, 
though the adverse argument appears to 
be the stronger. Opinion in the committee 
is also widely divided, and we are unable 
to make a unanimous recommendation on 
the desirability or feasibility of issuing a 
gazette on the model of the London 
Gazette or of any other ofBcial gazette 
known to us. 

Your committee, however, thinks it a 
duty to submit for consideration an alter- 
native plan, based on a suggestion offered 
in one of the official letters received in 
reply to its inquiries. This alternative is 
an executive gazette, to contain all of the 
official papers and messages of the Presi- 
dent and such other occasional matters of 
special and immediate importance as the 
President may think it advisable to have 
officially published. Such matter might 
perhaps at times be drawn from the diplo- 
matic correspondence with other govern- 
ments or from reports made by American 
ambassadors, ministers, or consuls, or 
from the findings or rulings of commis- 
sions or other official bodies or other 
sources for which no special method of of- 
ficial publication is now provided. 

The weight of this suggestion lies in the 
fact that every word officially put forth by 
the chief executive is of universal interest 
and of historical import, and no official ve- 
hicle for its complete and authentic publi- 
cation is now provided. It is printed in the 
Congressional Record, in the newspapers, 



on separate sheets, in the collected vol- 
umes of statutes, and sometimes not at all. 
These publications are so scattered and 
each different kind so incomplete that the 
most industrious librarian or other col- 
lector can never be sure that he has all. 
When the congressional compilation of the 
messages and papers of the Presidents 
from Washington to McKinley was made 
the originals were gathered from all sorts 
of public documents and old newspaper 
files and miscellaneous sources. When it 
chanced that some of the old papers were 
preserved in public offices the compilers — 
especially at first — did not know where to 
look for them. That compilation as finally 
made is commendable, but nobody can say 
that it is complete. It served, however, to 
demonstrate — what indeed all students 
knew before — that there is no place where 
all the official utterances of the head of 
the government may certainly be found. 
If they were all to he printed in one publi- 
cation — if the faith of all Presidents were 
pledged that all official papers should be 
given publicity in one known publication, 
and if that publication were so published 
by volume and number that any historical 
student or collector might know to a cer- 
tainty when he had secured all of these 
publications, then it seems to your com- 
mittee that something of real moment 
would have been accomplished. 

It is true that the publication of presi- 
dential messages in an executive gazette 
would contradict the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that any sort of an official 
gazette should be wholly colorless from a 
partisan point of view. Still, it seems of 
high state importance that all of the of- 
ficial utterances of the chief executive, 
without exception, should be collected and 
published in some known and accessible 
place. Whether this consideration is of 
more or less importance than that of keep- 
ing a gazette- free from partisanship the 
committee does not undertake to decide. It 
submits the suggestion without expression 
of opinion on its own part. 

The adjourned session of the govern- 
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ment documents round table was called 
to order by Chairman Godard at 12:15 
p. m. on Friday, June 27tli. Mr. Carr, 
reporting for the special committee, re- 
ported certain resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted and referred to the 



Council with the request that they be offi- 
cially adopted by the Association and 
copies of the same be transmitted in 
official form to the joint committee on 
printing, the public printer, and the su- 
perintendent of documents.* 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 



FIRST SESSION 

(June 24, 1913, at 8:30 p. m., at the Hotel 
Kaaterskill.) 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Poole, twenty-eight members being 
present. 

The address of welcome, which was to 
have been delivered by Mr. Frank B. Gil- 
bert, of the Department of Education of 
New York State, was given in the form of a 
telegram from him, as he was unavoidably 
prevented from attending. 

President Poole addressed the associa- 
tion as follows: 

This is the eighth annual meeting of 
this Association. We had hoped to have 
with us Mr. Frank B. Gilbert, who is one 
of the charter members, formerly of the 
New York State Law library, but this 
morning I received the following telegram: 

"Unable to be present tomorrow night. 
Unexpected official business requires atten- 
tion tomorrow afternoon. Hope your meet- 
ing will be successful." 

I think we will have to take the wel- 
come from the last six words. 

The next item on the program is the 
President's address. I am not going to 
make any address because you would not 
be edified. 

I would call your attention, however, 
to a few things which have appealed to me 
during the past year, and which, with sug- 
gestions which will come from the mem- 
bers present, will make perhaps a basis for 
our work during the coming year. 

In my library, and I have no doubt in a 
good many of the libraries represented 
here, there have been calls for practice 



and form books, and perhaps for other 
local books of states outside of one's own 
state, and you have all probably expe- 
rienced difficulty in getting proper informa- 
tion regarding such material. This need 
is coincident with the possibility of de- 
veloping our Law Library Journal. It oc- 
curs to me that we might organize a com- 
mittee to publish in our Law Library Jour- 
nal, once a year, a list of local practice and 
form books, giving the title, author, num- 
ber of the edition, date of publication, cost 
and publisher — the idea being to include 
in the list, not all the books, but the best 
books, and to place the choosing of that 
list in the hands of parties familiar with 
such books. If a list could be published 
every year it would be of considerable 
advantage. 

Another suggestion has come to me — I 
think from Mr. Hewitt — that we put in the 
Law Library Journal, in some such way 
as described above, references to the court 
rules of the highest courts of the several 
states and any important local courts that 
are represented in the published reports. 
I do not refer to the text of the rules and 
the many amendments, but where they can 
be found, date of adoption, etc. 

There is another matter which will come 
up at one of the sessions, viz., the move- 
ment for uniformity in the publication of 
session laws. You will hear more about 
that liter, but it is worth our considera- 
tion. You all know the rather baffling 
way in which session laws are published; 
hardly any two states are alike, and the 
states change their methods from year to 



*For text of these resolutions see minutes 
of the Council, page 256. 



